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INSURING A NATION 

BY P. J. LENNOX. 



A political, economist of the laissez faire school of fifty 
years ago would surely rub his eyes in amazement at some 
of the items of legislation dealing with the working classes 
and with poor persons generally which have been adopted by 
the British Parliament in the last few years. Such measures 
as the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906, the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, 
and the Labor Exchanges Act, 1909 — to name but a few — 
would show him that, in Great Britain, at all events, his 
cherished doctrines had ceased to cast a glamour over the 
minds of men. But his contemplation of all those enact- 
ments, not only placed on the statute-book but working at 
full blast in the daily life of the community, could furnish 
him with merely a mild surprise when contrasted with the 
consternation with which he would regard the latest proposal 
submitted to the House of Commons on behalf of that school 
of politicians which has a thoroughgoing belief in the possi- 
bility of bettering by Act of Parliament the condition of the 
lowly and the poor. 

This latest proposal is the National Insurance Bill, which, 
preluded by an explanatory speech from its sponsor, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, the present British Chancellor of tne Exche- 
quer, received its first reading in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, May 4, 1911, and its second reading on the 29th 
of May. A rough idea of its scope may be gleaned from its 
title, which is " A Bill to Provide for Insurance against Loss 
of Health and for the Prevention and Cure of Sickness and 
for Insurance against Unemployment and for Purposes Inci- 
dental thereto "; but when we bear in mind that the bill 
contains eighty-seven clauses and nine schedules, and, 
furthermore, that many of the clauses and schedules consist 
of long sections and sub-sections, it will be rightly concluded 
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that it is a most comprehensive scheme, and is necessarily 
very intricate and complicated in its details. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary thing about it is the chorus of approval, 
the unanimity of acclaim, with which it was received upon 
introduction. Although the bill marks a real revolution in 
the attitude of the State toward the industrial classes, 
toward shop assistants, clerks, et hoc genus omne, and 
toward those waifs and strays of the labor market, those 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, who are included 
under the general designation of " casual laborers," it re- 
ceived a benediction not only from the official Liberals, who 
ordinarily sit, act, and vote with Mr. Lloyd-George, but also 
from the Labor Party, from the Irish Nationalists, from the 
Chairman of the Anti-Socialist League, and, most wonder- 
ful of all, from the leaders of the great Conservative opposi- 
tion. The British and Irish press, too, was hearty in its 
welcome of the principles of the bill. The obvious inference 
is that all parties in the United Kingdom are agreed that the 
State has not hitherto fully done its duty toward certain 
of its citizens, and that the present measure, though there- 
fore belated, is a courageous attempt to atone, at least in 
part, for the negligence of the past. 

Those enthusiastic encomiums were, however, delivered 
in the first flush of the excitement caused by so startlingly 
novel a proposal. In cooler moments criticism came. The 
sponsor of the bill had invited the most searching examina- 
tion of all its details, promising to allow, between its intro- 
duction and its more advanced stages, a sufficient interval for 
discussion, and at the same time to give every company, 
corporation, association, or individual who might feel ag- 
grieved by its provisions the opportunity of presenting a 
case against this, that, or the other seemingly unfair inci- 
dence. 

He was taken at his word with a vengeance. In quick 
order defects were discovered by the score, and, while the 
underlying principle was still almost universally lauded, de- 
tails were pounced upon for denunciation and even for de- 
rision, until, if everything that was objected to were struck 
out, there would have been little but a skeleton of a bill left. 
Foremost among the objectors were the medical doctors, 
whose position in relation to the existing Poor Law and to 
Friendly Societies is at present fairly well defined, and who 
saw in Mr. Lloyd-George's bill a threat alike to their stand- 
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ing and their pockets. They were quickly followed by the 
Friendly Societies themselves, many of whose contributors 
felt that they were about to be subjected to intolerable 
grievances. Even certain members of the Labor Party, who 
are in general loyal supporters of the Liberal ministry, found 
much to condemn from their own particular point of view. 
Chambers of Commerce and such bodies were roused to hos- 
tility. Finally, many of the County Councils and other popu- 
larly elected bodies in Ireland, as well as the Irish Catholic 
bishops in special meeting assembled, declared that the bill 
was inapplicable to Irish conditions, and therefore asked 
that it should not be extended to that country. The result 
of all this outcry was that for some three months Mr. Lloyd- 
George was kept busy receiving deputations and repre- 
sentations, in holding meetings and conferences, in answer- 
ing and removing or explaining away objections. By yielding 
here and there, by making concessions to various organ- 
ized bodies, and by promising to have important amend- 
ments introduced, he was at length in a position to claim 
to have removed the main causes of opposition. It was 
given out that the medical men and the Friendly Societies 
had cried content; a few members of the Labor Party in 
Parliament remained bitterly opposed to the bill and said so 
in lurid and picturesque language, but the bulk of their col- 
leagues agreed to toe the line ; and Mr. John Redmond, speak- 
ing at Baltinglass as recently as October 22d, was able to 
declare that whatever amendments the Irish Party wanted 
they could get, and as a consequence he and his supporters, 
to the number of 74, are expected to vote solidly with their 
Liberal allies in order to carry the measure. 

The upshot of all the agitation was that before Parlia- 
ment reassembled on October 24th, Mr. Lloyd-George 
pledged himself and the ministry to which he belongs to 
stand or fall by the bill, and since that event it is being 
rapidly pushed through committee by the operation of the 
guillotine. A strange fact is that no one expects the House 
of Lords to reject or even to delay the measure, so that, if 
there is any certainty in parliamentary affairs, this bill 
seems certain to pass into law. It will still be in essence the 
same bill as originally introduced, but it will be vastly modi- 
fied in some of its more important and in many of its minor 
details, 

Taking the subject in its proper aspect of social reform, 
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we may at once agree with the enthusiastic admirer who, on 
the evening on which the bill was brought forward, de- 
scribed it as the greatest experiment in legislation ever intro- 
duced in any legislative assembly in the world. It goes far 
beyond the scheme of industrial insurance in force in Ger- 
many, and so is unique of its kind, unparalleled in history. 
And lest any one should hastily conclude that it is a measure 
of the panem et circenses order, let it here and now be said 
that wobk is the basis on which it rests. For the first time 
in the course of British legislation is the dignity of labor 
really asserted. Those men and women who toil are hence- 
forward to have as a right certain material benefits and 
advantages which heretofore they could not have had at 
all, or, at best, could have had only through the degrading 
operation of the Poor Law. With heads erect and unaverted 
eyes the beneficiaries under this bill can claim what is coming 
to them, not only because they are to be themselves direct 
contributors to the formation and upkeep of a relief fund, 
but also because their true importance in the economy of 
the State is now admitted beyond question or doubt. 

The bill, in the words of the Explanatory Memorandum 
which accompanied it, is intended to effect as wide an insur- 
ance as possible of the working population. It contains two 
separate and distinct schemes. The first not only provides 
insurance against total loss of income through sickness, but 
also seeks both to prevent sickness and to cure it when it 
cannot be prevented. The second provides insurance against 
total loss of income through unemployment. 

The portion of the bill which deals with insurance against 
total loss of income through sickness is also divided into 
two parts : one making such insurance compulsory, the other 
providing a voluntary method. Under the first part pro- 
vision is made, except in certain specified cases, for a com- 
pulsory weekly deduction from the earnings of every em- 
ployee between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five whose, 
income falls below the Income Tax limit of £160 ($800) per 
annum, and in every such case there will also be a compul- 
sory contribution from the employer, with a further contri- 
bution from the State. The amount to be deducted every 
week from the wages or salary of every non-excepted em- 
ployee who earns more than £39 ($195) a year is 4d. (8c.) 
for men, and 3d. (6 e.) for women; the weekly amount to 
be contributed by the employer for each man and woman 
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employee is 3d.; and the weekly amount to be con- 
tributed by the State for each is 2d. (4 c.) a week. In 
cases where the earnings of the employee are less than £39 
a year, the amount to be deducted from the wages or salary 
will be correspondingly less, ranging from 3d. down to Id. 
(2c.) per week, while the contribution from the employer 
will be correspondingly greater, in order to keep the total 
amount at 9d (18 c.) a week for men and 8d. (16 c.) a week 
for women, for the contribution of the State still remains 
at the constant figure of 2d.* 

Under the voluntary portion of the scheme, which is meant 
to apply to those who earn their own living but who work 
mainly on their own account and are not regularly employed 
by others, the persons entitled to insure will, if under forty- 
five years of age, contribute to the fund the full amount 
which, if they were employees, would be paid by the employee 
and the employer combined, and the State will contribute as 
in the former case. If over forty-five, voluntary contributors 
will pay at a rate proportionate to their age, such rate to be 
set forth in a table which the Insurance Commissioners will 
prepare. The voluntary scheme appears to be open to every 
one irrespective of the amount of income. 

In return for these contributions, which may be looked 
upon as insurance premiums, the benefits secured to the 
beneficiaries, after contributions extending over a period of 
not less than six months, are 10s. ($2.40) a week for men, 
and 7s. 6d. ($1.80) a week for women for the first thirteen 
weeks of sickness; 5.9. ($1.20) a week for men and women 
alike for the second thirteen w<jeks ; and 5s. a week for men 
or women who are permanently or temporarily disabled 
from work during the whole period of such disablement, 
with the proviso that disablement allowance will not be made 
unless and until the beneficiary has been a contributor for at 
least two years. There are slightly different rates for 
young unmarried persons under 21 years of age, and for 
persons who are over 50 and over 60 respectively. Persons 
over 65 are excluded from the scope of the bill. The pay- 
ments specified will be made in full without deduction on 
account of contribution, nor will the non-payment of contri- 
bution during sickness or disablement count against the 
beneficiary. In addition to the money payments, there is 

* Unless in cases in which the weekly wage falls below 9s. ($2.16). In 
that case the employee's proportion will be borne by the State. 
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provided, free, for the persons insured, a system of medical 
treatment and attendance in their own homes or, in cases 
of certain diseases, in special institutions. Medicines and 
drugs are also free. There are special liberal grants in 
maternity cases. Finally there are prospective free medical 
treatment, attendance, and medicines for those dependent 
on insurers. 

It is intended to set aside a sum of £1,500,000 ($7,500,000) 
to aid local charities and local authorities to build and equip 
sanatoria for dealing with what the Chancellor called the 
terrible scourge of consumption, and £1,000,000 ($5,000,000) 
a year for their staffing and upkeep. The need for this pro- 
vision is found in the fact that in the United Kingdom there 
are between 400,000 and 500,000 persons affected with tuber- 
culosis, and 75,000 deaths a year from that cause. Among 
males between the ages of 14 and 55 one out of every three 
dies of tuberculosis, and, to make matters worse, as soon as 
a man is attacked by it he becomes a recruit in the army of 
destruction and scatters infection and death in his own 
household. To stamp out this white plague, all the resources 
of science will be brought into play backed for the first time 
by a nation-wide measure of financial support. 

It is calculated that there will be 13,100,000 compulsory 
working-class contributors, 800,000 voluntary contributors, 
and 800,000 young persons under 16 affected by the bill, 
making a grand total of 14,700,000 to be included in the 
scheme of insurance against sickness and invalidity. In the 
first year, 1912-13, the income from the contributions of 
employees and employers together will, according to esti- 
mate, amount to about £20,000,000, of which £11,000,000 will 
come from the workers and £9,000,000 from the employers, 
while the expenditure on benefits and administration will in 
the same year, in consequence of the waiting periods pre- 
scribed by the bill, be only £7,000,000, rising to £20,000,000 
in 1915-16, the first full year. One feature of the bill is that 
the rate of contribution is uniform for compulsorily insured 
employees of all ages within the limits named, and on this 
account a heavy loss is at first anticipated, because sickness 
doubles, trebles, and even quadruples as people advance in 
life ; but by a special provision in the bill it is intended to 
wipe out that loss in 15% years. At the end of that period 
there will be a considerable sum, probably £9,000,000, re- 
leased for the purpose of increasing the benefits. One shape 
vol. cxcv. — no. 674 8 
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that such increased benefits may take is the lowering of the 
age for the receipt of old-age pensions from the present 
limit of 70 to 65. I 

Regarding the contribution to be made by the State, it is 
figured at £1,742,000 for 1912-13, rising to £3,359,000 in 
1913-14, to £4,563,000 in 1915-16, and to £6,000,000 at the end 
of the 15y 2 years' period. I 

The machinery for the administration of this gigantic 
scheme of national insurance is on the whole of a fairly 
simple character. The funds accruing from the various 
classes of contributors will be collected by means of stamps. 
In the compulsory case a card will be given to each em- 
ployee, who will take it to his or her employer, and at the 
end of each week the employer will affix to it stamps equiva- 
lent in value to the employee 's 4d., or other amount accord- 
ing to the nature of the case, and his own 3d., or whatever 
the correct amount may be. The employer will of course 
reimburse himself for the employee's contribution by a 
deduction from the wages or salary. The card stamped as 
indicated will be handed to the employee, who will in turn 
take it to the local post-office. The postmaster will on his 
part transmit the card thus stamped to the Central Office. 
There the amount so forwarded in stamps will be placed to 
the credit of the beneficiary. In the case of contributors, 
voluntary or compulsory, who are not members of a recog- 
nized Friendly Society, the insurer pays what we may call 
his premium directly to the post-office and gets credit for it 
in a special book, which of course he retains. All amounts 
so paid are, as in the former case, transmitted to the Cen- 
tral Office by the postal official. j 

The distribution of the fund will be accomplished in a 
corresponding twofold manner. To the great Friendly 
Societies which are already established or may hereafter be 
founded in accordance with the provisions of the bill will 
be assigned the distribution of the benefit funds to their 
members. All insurers will be encouraged to join such 
societies. For contributors, whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory, who are not members of such a society the Govern- 
ment will set up a post-office system of distribution some- 
what similar to the system at present used for the payment 
of pensions under the Old Age Pensions Act of 1909. Every 
precaution will be taken to have the distributing societies 
perform this portion of their work in a proper manner. 
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Among the safeguards provided are large membership 
(10,000 for Great Britain, 5,000 for Ireland),* non-division 
of funds except for benefits, keeping of books and accounts, 
Government audit and valuation, the giving of adequate 
security against malversation or misappropriation of funds, 
and provision of arbitrators in case of dispute. Special pre- 
cautions are taken against malingering. To aid distribution 
both through the Friendly Societies and the post-office, Local 
Health Committees will be established, and these Com- 
mittees will have charge of making the medical arrange- 
ments for all beneficiaries, and of carrying on educational 
and propaganda work looking toward the general health 
of the community. 

That part of the bill which deals with insurance against 
unemployment is limited for the present, as far as its com- 
pulsory force is concerned, to those trades in which the most 
serious fluctuations occur — namely, the engineering trade 
and the building trade ; but in order to encourage voluntary 
insurance against unemployment the Board of Trade is 
empowered to pay to any association giving unemployment 
benefits a subsidy of one-sixth of the amount, up to 12s. a 
week per individual, expended on such benefit, and this 
regulation applies to all trades and all classes of employees. 

The reasoning by which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
justified the principle of compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance is that, whoever is to blame for the great cyclical, 
seasonal, or other fluctuations of trade, the workman is the 
least to blame, for he does not guide or gear the machine of 
commerce and industry, the direction and the speed being 
left almost entirely to others. The Chancellor limits the 
operation of his plan for the time being to the two selected 
trades, because he recognizes that, for want of actuarial 
data, his proposal is more in the nature of an experiment 
than is his plan for sickness insurance. No real effort has 
been made in this matter of unemployment insurance here- 
tofore in the United Kingdom except by the trade-unions, 
and in their case it applies to only 1,400,000 workers, who 
form but a fraction of the industrial population. Other 
workers cannot, unaided, afford such insurance; and even 
in the case of the trade-unions the burden sometimes falls 
so heavily upon them that it is almost impossible for them 

*In deference to many representations, these figures will in each case 
probably be reduced. 
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to bear it. This is one of the justifications put forward for 
the above-mentioned subsidy to assist voluntary insurance. 

The basis on which the compulsory scheme of this part of 
the bill rests is, as stated, a trade basis. The Chancellor 
was deterred from using a municipal basis or a national 
basis by a consideration of the many failures along those 
lines which had occurred on the Continent. By compulsion, 
therefore, within the trades selected, a fund is to be raised 
for the purpose of relieving distress due to unemployment. 
The levy on the workman will be 2y 2 d. (5c.) a week, on the 
employer 2y 2 d. a week also, and V/^d. (2y 2 c.) will be the 
weekly contribution from the State. If an employer chooses 
to compound and pay his own contribution and the contribu- 
tion of each of his workmen by the quarter, he will in that 
case effect a considerable saving per annum, the saving 
representing 6s. Sd ($1.60) per man, or the difference be- 
tween 10s. lOd. ($2.60) and 4s. 2d. ($1), and being effected 
by the employer's appropriating the 2y 2 d. weekly from 
each of his workmen. In big concerns, where several hun- 
dred men are employed, this is an important feature. It is, 
of course, an inducement to the employer to keep all his men 
working all the time. 

The plan, as at present outlined, will apply to 2,421,000 
workmen, 1,100,000 from the building trade and 1,321,000 
from the engineering trade. Their contributions as esti- 
mated will come to £1,100,000 per annum, and those of the 
employers to £900,000, while the State for contributions 
and administration will be liable to about £750,000 per 
annum. 

The benefits to an unemployed workman during his period 
of unemployment of not more than fifteen weeks will be a 
weekly payment varying from 6s. to 7s. No payment will be 
made to a workman who is dismissed for misconduct or who 
is out of employment through a strike or a lockout. Relief 
will be given only for unemployment due to fluctuations of 
trade. 

The machinery for the distribution of these benefits will 
be the existing Labor Exchanges and the existing trade- 
unions. The trade-union will pay to its members the unem- 
ployed benefit, but the Labor Exchange will have first to 
report on the case. The workman who is unemployed will 
have to notify the fact to a Labor Exchange, whose officials 
will investigate the genuineness of his claim, and prevent 
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him from getting unemployed pay if he is not entitled to it, 
and further will try to secure him employment as soon as 
may be. If he refuses a job offered to him, an impartial 
court of reference will decide whether he is justified in doing 
so or not, and, if he is found not to be so justified, he will be 
ineligible for unemployment pay. There is no pay for the 
first week's unemployment, nor for more than fifteen weeks 
in the year, and no man can draw more than one week's pay 
for five weeks' contribution, so that the loafer will soon 
drop out. 

The points touched upon are the salient features of the 
scheme; there are many other provisions, but they are 
mainly either by way of elucidation, or detail, or exception, 
or direction for administration. 

It will be at once seen that the traditional British respect 
for the liberty of the subject to do what he likes with his own 
property is here openly and avowedly violated. There is in 
a sense a return to paternalism, or at least to benevolent 
despotism: as you punish a child for its ultimate good, so 
you tax certain people for their own contingent benefit. The 
political school whose motto the late Lord Bramwell formu- 
lated in the phrase " Please govern me as little as possible " 
will be alarmed at the compulsion exercised alike upon em- 
ployers and employees. Mr. Lloyd-George's defense is 
that what he does he does in the public interest. It is a good 
thing, he argues, for the worker to be insured against sick- 
ness or unemployment : therefore let him pay. It is a good 
thing for the employer to have to deal with a hardy and 
healthy race of efficient workers instead of with inefficient 
weaklings: therefore let him pay, too. It is a good thing 
for everybody to have a healthy and contented population: 
therefore let everybody pay, directly or indirectly, for so 
great a boon. In essence, the Chancellor doubtless further 
argues, it is just as defensible to put on taxes to secure a 
well-doctored, properly medicined nation, and by prevention 
or cure of sickness to reduce the bills of mortality and cut 
down the ills which flesh is heir to, as to raise by taxation 
a fund to build and equip Dreadnoughts for the protection 
of British trade. His proposals are at the same time a 
tribute and an important addition to the new humanist view 
of the obligations of government. 

It will be noticed how important are the functions to be 
exercised under this bill by the post-office, the Friendly 
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Societies, the trade-unions, the Labor Exchanges, and the 
Health Committees. The post-office has gradually grown to 
be the great general utility department in British executive 
government. It is the one department that is worked at a 
profit. Its activities extend not only to the mails, but also 
to the telegraphs, telephones, savings-banks, life-insurance, 
annuities, and stock-broking transactions; its aid has also 
been invoked and obtained for the Labor Exchanges; and 
now its elasticity is to be demonstrated by its method of 
handling the new responsibilities with which it is to be in- 
trusted. For the first time the Friendly Societies and the 
trade-unions are to be called in as allies of the Government. 
How they will respectively acquit themselves in their new 
roles remains to be seen. Many dread the results for the 
smaller Friendly Societies. With regard to the trade- 
unions it is remarkable that, while some labor leaders fear 
that their efficiency as protectors of their members will be 
impaired, some capitalists dread that the public funds they 
are to administer may, in some bafflingly elusive manner, be 
made to supply contributions to the war-chest in the battle 
between capital and labor. Neither contingency, it should be 
added, is apprehended by Mr. Lloyd-George. It was ex- 
pected that the Labor Exchanges would play an important 
part under the new dispensation, for at the time of their 
establishment they were specifically stated to be only part of 
a wider scheme. Finally, the Health Committees are but a 
further development of that system of local government or 
devolution which has found such favor in recent years in 
the eyes of British legislators. 

Big problems that will present themselves for solution in 
the course of the working of the bill, despite all precautions 
taken in advance, are the questions of how medical doctors 
are to be employed and paid, and how the casual laborer, 
who theoretically is so well looked after, will fare in prac- 
tice. The costs of administration, too, will be serious: a 
whole army of new officials will be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the bill. But Mr. Lloyd-George makes light 
of all difficulties. He is just as cheerily optimistic for the 
future of his new and ponderous legislative scheme as he 
was a couple of years ago about his famous Budget Bill, 
which, after all the outcry against it, is now working so 
smoothly and harmoniously. He is so sanguine of passing 
his National Insurance BUI during the present session of 
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Parliament that he has fixed the 1st of May, 1912, for the 
beginning of its operations. He has also succeeded in in- 
spiring his colleagues with his own enthusiasm. They be- 
lieve that by passing this bill England will have set a burn- 
ing and shining light of example to the rest of Christendom. 
Speaking on May 25th during the second reading debate the 
English Attorney- General, Sir Eufus Isaacs, said that the 
bill was the greatest effort of constructive statesmanship 
ever made to remedy the evils and alleviate the misery 
caused either by sickness or unemployment; that such a 
measure would strike the imagination of the world; and 
that its acceptance by Parliament would be an example 
which other nations must follow. On the same occasion the 
then Home Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill, said that they 
were bringing two new forces — the magic of averages and 
the genius of health — to the aid of the millions. 

It is obvious that great expectations are based on this 
British National Insurance Bill. 

P. J. Lennox. 



